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STATEMENTS AND PICTURES* 


Although languages are obviously theory-laden, a language is on the face 
of it quite different from a theory stated in the language. A language makes 
no claims, is neutral as between opposing statements, accommodates var- 
ied and conflicting theories. A theory makes claims that can be denied in 
the same language and restated in other languages. 

Thus Richard Rudner’s argument to show that languages cannot be 
distinguished from theories startles us; but it cannot be lightly dismissed. 
To understand a language is not merely to know what its terms are and 
how to put them together properly, but to know also what its terms mean 
or at least apply to. But if we know what “man” applies to and what 
“mortal” applies to, we already know that “all men are mortal” is true. 
The truth of the statement and the application of its terms are interdepen- 
dent. To determine either is to determine the other and thus, the argument 
runs, languages and theories cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Yet plainly in some sense we may know a language — as I know English 
—and still be in doubt about the truth of many statements in that language. 
Indeed, only if I in some sense understand a language can I set out to 
determine whether certain statements in it are true. How can we recognize 
such obvious facts without reviving the spurious distinction, long ago dis- 
credited by Quine, between the analytic and synthetic, between internal 
and external questions? Our trouble here, I think, lies in the nature of 
knowing a language. Knowing al! about a language would include know- 
ing the truth-value of every statement in it; but no one knows any language 
that way. As a matter of fact, knowing all about any one thing would 
amount to knowing all about everything; to know all about the fallen 
sparrow in Brooklyn is to know it fell just so many years, months, weeks, 
days, hours, minutes, seconds after a certain Chinese mandarin drank his 
ninety-second cup of tea in Soochow. But in any ordinary sense, knowing 
is partial, and by knowing a term we mean something much less than 
knowing everything that it applies to. I understand the term “green” in 
that I know of some things that they are green, and of others that the are 
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not green, even though I do not know of still other things (because I have 
not seen them, nobody has told me, I cannot make the inference from 
other available information, or because they are borderline cases) whether 
they are green or not. I may even know a term without knowing anything 
it applies to if I know some of its extensional relationships to other terms 
I know. And I know a language if I know thus partially some of its terms. 
Knowing a language in this way does not imply knowing the truth-value 
of all statements in it; and so, quite within the bounds of extensionality, 
languages are distinguished from statements and theories. 

T want, then, to keep languages and symbol systems distinct from terms 
and statements and other verbal and nonverbal symbols that make up 
these languages and systems. Likewise, I think of works of art not, as 
Rudner sometimes does, as symbol systems, but rather as symbols within 
systems. 

Rudner’s main concern, however, is with certain relationships, especially 
the relationship of contrast or conflict or incompatibility, between theories 
or more generally between versions, that may be in the same language or 
in different languages or in symbol systems that are not languages at all. 
This is an important and difficult matter, much in the forefront of my own 
current research. 

Recently we have heard a good deal about theories that, rather than 
being logically incompatible with each other, are ‘incommensurable’, so 
that logical relationships do not obtain between them or are at least in- 
determinable. ““Incommensurable” has always seemed to me a rather in- 
appropriate term; for incommensurable quantities are not incomparable. 
The radius and circumference of a circle are incommensurable but their 
lengths in terms of a common unit can be compared within any desired 
degree of precision. I take it that the claimed disparity between theories, 
even in the same language, is wider than that. However that may be, when 
we take into account not only different theories, whether or not in the 
same language, but also versions and visions in symbol systems that are 
not languages and that admit of no statements or truth-values, we face 
disparities of quite a different order. 

Rudner takes his cue from my suggestion that while a musical score is 
best construed as a denoting character like 


followed by 


LE) 


etc. 


followed by 
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where the blanks are filled by descriptions of notes or chords, we might 
alternatively interpret it as a statement like 


“In John Doe’s Opus 83 — is followed by 


, which is followed by ” etc. 


So taken, the score has truth-value and stands to other scores in the usual 
sentential relationships of compatibility, conflict, consequence. Rudner 
proposes following the same course for all denotational symbols, and this 
covers a good deal of territory including depictions. A picture of Babe 
Ruth hitting a homer is taken as saying in effect that Babe Ruth hits a 
homer; so that such pictures are also treated as statements. This leaves 
nondenotational symbols - for instance, abstract paintings and music. 
Rudner points out that exemplification and expression, like denotation, 
are forms of reference, and suggests treating such works also as symbols 
that make statements about what is referred to.” 

This is a considered and constructive proposal, worked out in some 
detail, but it raises a number of questions. In the first place, while the 
sentential correlate of a score seems more or less uniquely indicated, that 
is less clear even for a verbal description. We readily turn “Babe Ruth 
hitting a homer” into “Babe Ruth hits a homer”; but what do we do about 
“the wrecked, yellow, 200 h.p. John Doe automobile’? A number of can- 
didates, such as “John Doe’s yellow 200 h.p. automobile is wrecked” and 
“the wrecked yellow 200 h.p. automobile is John Doe’s”, seem to have 
equal claims. We are even worse off when we come to pictures. What does 
a picture of the Black Forest say? The trouble here is not merely that as 
with the verbal description there are alternative sentential correlates but 
that the picture, being in a syntactically undifferentiated symbol system, 
does not resolve into separate word-like elements that make up sentence- 
like sequences. Any correlation of picture with statement is thus much 
more remote and arbitrary. 

Rudner does not overlook such questions or dismiss them lightly. His 
answer, as I understand it, is that each symbol or version in effect says 
that it refers to what it does in fact refer to. The automobile description 
thus says in effect “I (the string of words) denote the wrecked, yellow, 200 
h.p. John Doe automobile”; the painting says “I depict the Black Forest’’; 
and a spritely rondo says “I express spriteliness”. Presumably, the auto- 
mobile description would be true or right if and only if there is such an 
automobile. But what could constitute a false or wrong picture of the 
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Black Forest? Under this criterion, whatever depicts the Black Forest 
counts as a true or right picture of it; for all the picture claims is that it 
does depict the Black Forest. A picture that does not depict the Black 
Forest, does not claim to do so, and thus cannot be counted as a false or 
wrong picture of the Black Forest. To allow for wrong pictures, we would 
have to interpret a picture of the Black Forest as saying something more 
than that it depicts the Black Forest. But then we must ask “What more?’; 
we no longer have a clear general principle for unique correlation of a 
statement with a picture. 

These remarks by no means amount to comprehensive or conclusive 
criticism of Rudner’s interesting work-in-progress, but they may suggest 
some of the reasons why, in approaching the same cluster of problems 
from much the same base, I have taken almost the opposite course (Ways 
of Worldmaking, VID). Rather than assimilating scores, descriptions, and 
pictures to statements, I treat them all as nondeclarative: a score, descrip- 
tion, picture, diagram, etc. may refer in various ways, or be a referential 
symbol with empty reference, but does not state. This avoids the difficulties 
outline above; but since nondeclarative versions have no truthvalue, we 
must start from scratch in investigating the nature and standards of right- 
ness and wrongness of such versions. Instead of appealing to truth, we 
must seek a more general notion of rightness that may sometimes subsume 
and sometimes compete with truth. That’s tough. 


Although, strictly speaking, pictures are not and do not make statements, 
many pictures — especially but not exclusively serial and moving pictures 
- do “tell stories”, and telling stories surely seems close to making state- 
ments. If a picture tells a story, why isn’t it true or false? 

An answer often given is that the picture and a text may tell the same 
story, and that the picture is true or false only indirectly, only in that the 
text is true or false. This is reasonable enough so long as we do not infer 
that “telling the same story” implies that there is something called the 
story that is not itself a version but is embodied in various versions. For 
two texts to tell the same story is for them to be intertranslatable; and 
translation is well-known to be nonunique and highly variable. What must 
be preserved in translation depends on context and purpose; never is there 
total preservation. But what is involved in translation between a text, 
which is and makes a statement, and a picture, which does nat? 
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A picture, like a predicate, may denote certain events (or in the case of 
fiction, be a soandso-label). When the predicates in a text denote those 
same events® (or are also soandso-labels), the picture and the text are to 
that extent intertranslatable; and the picture, though it makes no state- 
ment, might be derivatively called true or false according as the text is, 
But we must not forget that, strictly speaking, calling a picture true or 
faise is false. 


NOTES 


* This paper is an expanded version of Erkenntnis 12 (1978), 176-179. The expanded version 
has also appeared in N. Goodman, Of Mind and Other Matters, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1984. 

' In ‘Show or Tell: Incoherence among Symbol Systems’, Erkenntnis 12 (1978), 129-151. 

2 The reader of Rudner’s paper must, by the way, watch for departures from the terminology 
of Languages of Art. For instance, I have used ‘referent’ as a general term for anything 
referred to, whether denoted, exemplified, or expressed, reserving ‘compliant’ for what is 
denoted. Rudner uses ‘compliant’ as I use ‘referent’. 

> Not that there is any unique criterion for considering two versions, verbal or pictorial, to 
denote the same events. 
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